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THE SITUATION 


One year ago at this time we were writing of 
New England industries, “‘stimulated by post 
war conditions to a degre2 of peace-time activity 
unparalleled in the economic history of this 
section with wages advanced to rates hitherto 
undreamt of and commodity prices at correspond- 
ing levels,’ and we ventured to say that no one 
could ‘‘observe without a feeling of apprehension 
the manner in which the enhanced purchasing 
power of the wage-earners is being dissipated by 
irrational personal expenditures.” It is a very 
different picture of industrial conditions which 
we are now Called upon to draw after the lapse of 
twelve months. For months there has been a 
marked slowing down of industry, purchasing 
power has been declining and personal expend- 
itures are being restricted correspondingly. 
Nevertheless while the law of reaction has been 
steadily operating to cause the swing of the 
economic pendulum in a direction quite opposite 
to that which characterized the closing weeks of 
the year 1919, the movement has not been 
accompanied by violent disruptive consequences; 
the liquidation in commodities, while drastic 
and marked by sharp declines in wholesale prices, 
has been on the whole orderly, the banking 
situation has been handled in such a way that 
there has been no ground for just complaint 
that reasonable credit for legitimate productive 
enterprise has been denied; the percentage of 
reserves to deposits and note liabilities of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston on December 
17, 1920, (after eliminating transactions with 
other Federal Reserve Banks) was 59.6 as against 
24.9 on the corresponding day a year ago. 

That the recent mark-down sales which have 
characterized the liquidation of stocks by retail 
merchants have stimulated trade would appear 


from the fact that our returns from twenty-four 
representative department stores in New Eng- 
land, including seven of the largest in Boston, 
indicate an increase in net sales, in terms of 
value, of 11.4 per cent in November over the 
corresponding month a year ago, yet two-thirds 
of these same stores report their average selling 
prices less than a year ago, a condition which 
would seem to indicate that a larger physical 
volume of merchandise had recently passed over 
the counter to the consumer than during the 
same period last year. Wholesale prices of small 
wares have receded further since last month and 
some wholesale men’s furnishings houses have 
made sacrifices in prices to move merchandise. 

A more optimistic note is. discernible in the 
wool and leather trades and among boot and 
shoe manufacturers. Sales of wool during the 
first fortnight of the current month substantially 
increased over those of November, though of 
course a great expansion in the market must 
occur before any noticeable impression will be 
made upon the vast accumulations of wool 
throughout the world. 

If the diagnosis of some of the leaders in 
the boot and shoe industry, —namely that 
retail shoe stocks are low and that dealers 
will accordingly be shortly forced into the 
market, — is correct, there is some basis for the 
hope of renewed activity in the leather market, 
though the world supply of hides and skins 
appears to be far above the requirements of 
present production, and stocks of leather in the 
hands of tanners are probably sufficient to meet 
the current demands for some time to come when 
production is resumed on a normal basis. 

There is some evidence of an increase in the 
buying of cotton by New England mills during 
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the past month, but production remains at a low 
point and goods are apparently accumulating in 
manufacturers’ hands, not being absorbed 
through normal channels. Numerous textile 
mills have announced wage reductions approxi- 
mating 22)4 per cent to take effect December 20, 


although the cases where it has been deemed 
possible to continue operations on a full time 
basis, even with substantial wage reductions, are 
exceptional; operatives appear in general to have 
accepted the situation as inevitable under the 
circumstances. 





The change in the money 
situation over the previous 
month, while slight, is in the 
direction of an easier tendency. The falling off 
in deposits of member banks, both in outside 
cities and in Boston, has necessitated heavier 
recourse to the reserve bank, but on the other 
hand, the re-deposits of proceeds of government 
sales of certificates have made money somewhat 
easier to procure. Rates have, for the most 
part, shown but slight changes during the month. 
The success of the December 15th offering of 
Certificates of Indebtedness also emphasizes the 
point that there is considerable surplus invest- 
ment money in the district, for subscriptions 
were received for more than five millions over 
the quota. The contrast in the reserve position 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston as 
compared between December 19, 1919, and 
December 17, 1920, is worthy of comment at 
this time. The loans to member banks were 
over 106 million dollars less this year than last, 
and whereas on December 19, 1919, the reserve 
bank was rediscounting with other reserve banks 
some 70 million dollars and its adjusted reserve 
was 24.9 per cent, on December 17, 1920, the 
Boston bank was loaning some 15 millions to 
other reserve banks and had an adjusted reserve 
of 59.6 per cent. Taxes for the December 15th 
payment amounted to about 70 millions as 
against 100 millions on the same date last year, 
and these tax payments, together with the 
financing incidental to the subscription to 
Certificates of Indebtedness and redemption of 
maturing certificates bring about a heavy 
turnover amounting to over 130 millions, were 
handled through the Federal Reserve Bank 
without any disturbance to the local money 
market. 

Money Rates. Call money continues very 
dull, — 8 per cent continuing to be the going 
rate. Banks are charging their customers 7 per 
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cent with rates varying from 61% to 8 per cent. 
Brokers’ paper still continues in very slight 
demand with rates rangirig from 734 to 8 per 
cent, go-day bankers’ acceptances from 6 to 614 
per cent endorsed for prime bills, and 6% to 6% 
per cent unendorsed. The bill market has been 
very dull during the month, offerings to the 
Federal Reserve Bank being much lighter than 
during November, and acceptances apparently 
being absorbed more readily by outside investors, 
thus relieving the market for other paper. Rates 
on bankers’ acceptances are off about % and 
there are rare instances of commercial paper at 
14 below the range of the previous month. 

Bank Clearings. Weekly reports of debits to 
individual accounts in clearing house cities show 
to a marked degree the falling off in trade trans- 
actions in this district during the four-week period 
ending December 15. In the case of the figures 
of 1919, however, the late date of that report 
(December 17) allowed for the inclusion of the 
majority of the checks drawn in payment of 
December 15, 1919, taxes. 

Federal Reserve Notes. The amount of Federal 
Reserve notes of this Bank in circulation has 
changed very slightly during the past month, 
fluctuating around 290 million dollars. That 
they have not shown a decrease is, no doubt, due 
at this particular time to the demand for in- 
creased circulating medium for the Christmas 
trade. 

Treasury Certificates. Early in December the 
Secretary of the Treasury announced the offering 
of Certificates of Indebtedness to be dated 
December 15, 1920,and maturing June 15, 1921, 
and December 15, 1921, the former to bear 
interest at 534 per cent, and the latter at 6 per 
cent. The quota for the New England district 
was $43,300,000 and subscriptions were received 
of $11,347,000 of 534 per cent and $37,395,500 | 
of 6 per cent, a total of $48,742,500. The final 
allotment was $45,490,000. 
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A large percentage of textile mills in 
this district have announced wage 
reductions approximately 22)4 per cent, taking 
effect December 20. Some plants which have 
been shut down are re-opening on a basis of 
lower wages, while others which have been run- 
ning on part time schedules are also reducing 
wages, manufacturers being apparently desirous 
of avoiding a complete stoppage of industry 
pending a revival of business on the basis of 
stable conditions, and of minimizing as far as 
possible the widespread distress which would 
inevitably result from total protracted unemploy- 
ment of large numbers of wage-earners. Mean- 
time increasing demands upon the Poor Relief 
authorities of municipalities and an increase in 
the number of applicants for work at the employ- 
ment offices may be noted. The Massachusetts 
Department of Labor and Industries definitely 
reports more unemployment as of December 15 
than on September 30, estimating that 19.3 per 
cent of a reporting organized labor membership 
of 254,836 was unemployed on the last mentioned 
date as against 25 per cent in mid-December. 
“Tn the boot and shoe industries,” says a state- 
ment issued by the department, ‘“‘prospects seem 
brighter, although no very great improvement 
has been noted as yet. In view of the extensive 
curtailment and some shut-downs recently in the 
cotton mills, it is difficult to estimate the per- 
centage of unemployment in the textile industry, 
although it has increased considerably since 
September 30. There has been a slight increase 
in unemployment in transportation as reductions 
in force have been made by the managements ot 
the railroads operating throughcut the State. 
Business has slackened up gradually in the 
manufacturing of iron and steel, and unemploy- 
ment is estimated as having increased to some 
extent. No apparent change has been noted in 
the printing and allied trades. It has been 
found necessary in many establishments through- 
out the State to operate fewer hours per day 
and less days per week, and in a number of 
establishments employees, in addition to working 
under a reduced schedule, have accepted wage 
reductions. In several instances demands pre- 
viously submitted for wage increases have been 
withdrawn. The Department has recorded but 
one strike, a very small one, since November 13, 
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as compared with 25 labor disputes which oc- 
curred during the same period in 1919.” 

The following typical individual cases illustra- 
tive of general industrial conditions may be 
cited: — In Haverhill, Mass., announcement has 
been made of the abandonment by one of the 
local labor organizations of demands made some 
months ago for a 25 per cent wage increase; on 
the other hand the joint Council of the United 
Shoe Workers of America of the North Shore 
district has voted to notify shoe manufacturers 
that they would insist on the maintenance of 
the prevailing wage scale; some 600 shoe workers 
of Webster, Mass., have accepted a 10 per cent 
wage reduction; demands for an increase from 
go cents to $1.00 an hour by approximately 2,500 
moulders in Boston have been withdrawn; the 
Clothing Manufacturers Association of Boston 
has decided to abrogate their agreement with 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the latter, 
however, protesting; a silk mill in New Bedford, 
Mass., has resumed operations after a shut-dewn 
of several months, but upon a basis of a 20 per 
cent cut in wages and a reduction in working 
hours, no difficulty being experienced under these 
conditions in securing 600 operatives; the closing 
of the worsted mills in Lawrence the last week in 
November affected approximately 1,500 employ- 
ees while some 16,000 have been affected by 
wage reductions in the cotton mills; wage 
reductions in Lowell, Mass., in the cotton mills 
involve 25,000 employees and in New Bedford, 
Mass., about 40,000; in Manchester, N. H. 
upwards of 16,000 are affected by reduced wage 
schedules announced to take effect on January 3, 
1921; in Waterbury, Conn., the mills and factories 
are running on approximately a five-day sched- 
ule, and it is estimated that there are about 
three thousand operatives unemployed, and one 
large concern has put into effect a reduction in 
both wages and salaries of 10 per cent; in Hart- 
ford, Conn., aside from the typewriter industry, 
the factories are either working with reduced 
forces or with hours of labor curtailed, but it is 
claimed that these conditions have not materially 
reduced production, the employers’ policy being 
to shorten the working time rather than to 
reduce wage rates; in Worcester more operatives 
have been released by the industries during the 
past month, though not, it is reported, in large 
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numbers, and the general industrial situation is 
reported as quite satisfactory in view of general 
conditions, — one large plant having announced 
a 5-day schedule for married men with children, 
4 days for married men with no children and 3 
days for single men; in Fall River, Mass., some 
of the mills which were closed when our last 
Review was being prepared are now open, but it 
is difficult to estimate with accuracy the exact 
situation regarding employment, for the reason 
that working schedules have fluctuated among 
the various mills from two to five days a week; 
the jewelry and silverware industry in Adtleboro, 
Mass., is generally on a 4-day schedule, and 
there has been a recession in other lines. 


Retail merchants had an excel- 
lent month in point of sales 
during November. No doubt 

the numerous mark-downs and special sales con- 

tributed largely to that result. Pre-Christmas 
mark-downs are most unusual. The merchants 
thereby have demonstrated to the public their 
realization of the consumer’s demands for goods 
priced on replacement values. Much condemna- 
tion has been heaped upon the heads of the 
retail merchants because of their supposed policy 
of not reducing prices to replacement values. 
Two-thirds of our retail trade correspondents, 
however, reported that their average selling prices 
were lower on December 7 than they were a year 
ago at that time. If that is so, then there was an 
appreciably larger physical quantity of goods sold 
last month than in November, 1919. That is 
very encouraging from all points of view, for the 
first and last principle of good merchandising is 
to turn the capital invested rapidly. On the 
other hand, these lower prices indicate that the 
stocks of goods carried by merchants were much 
larger in quantity on November 30 than they 
were last year on that date, and furthermore, 
exceeded the stocks held at the close of any 
previous month of 1920. A merchant located in 
one of the towns badly affected by unemploy- 
ment conditions reports the interesting fact that 
their sales of Christmas cards this year was 
between two and three times as great as last 
year. Stores generally agree that their pre- 

Christmas buying tended to be of the more 

staple and semi-necessary articles. The jewelry 
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department of one firm had sales slightly larger 
than those of former years, but noted that the 
jewelry sold was of the less expensive varieties. 
Much delay in buying ready-to-wear garments 
and other similar standard goods is reported, 
the presumption being that the consumer expected 
drastic post-Christmas mark-downs. 

The sales, in terms of value, of the 24 depart- 
ment stores in this district which report to us, 
show an increase of 11.4 per cent in November 
over the corresponding month in 1919, but the 
stocks on hand only increased 8 per cent in those 
respective periods. Seven Boston department 
stores report a 15 per cent increase in sales 
during November, 1920, compared with Novem- 
ber, 1919, while the stocks on hand increased only 
7.1 per cent. The sales of the 17 stores outside 
of Boston failed to show an increase from 
October, 1920, to November and were at a dis- 
advantage in this respect as compared with the 
Boston stores which showed a 12 per cent 
increase. However, the stocks on hand of the 
Boston stores increased in that month, whereas 
those of the outside stores slightly decreased. 
The physical rate of turnover was practically 
the same this Christmas as in the previous year. 


December is ordinarily a dull 
month in this field of industry, 
and this year the situation is 
unusually confused by abnormal conditions. 
But there is at this writing a more distinct note 
of optimism in the Boston wool trade than for 
some time, it being estimated that sales for the 
second week in December amounted to 6,000,000 
pounds, about equally divided between foreign 
and domestic, which reflects a most substantial 
increase over the sales of the corresponding 
period of the preceding month; indeed it is being 
claimed that more wool was sold during this 
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fortnight than during the previous two months. 


It will, of course, require a long continued and 
greatly accelerated consumption to make any 
considerable impression upon the enormous 
quantities of wool in the world, most of which is 
of medium and poorer grades such as was used 
largely by the peoples of Central Europe prior 
to the war and who must come into the market 
before these surplus stocks augmented by the 
new clip are likely to be disposed of. 
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Year end inventories will doubtless be scru- 
tinized more keenly than usual, and the very 
reasons that have prompted the holders of wool 
and woolens to maintain a cautious attitude 
with respect to making purchases during recent 
months have made prospective sellers willing to 
liquidate stocks on hand. This status has 
generally existed throughout the industry with 
goods tending to accumulate in the hands of the 
manufacturer, who, in turn, has hesitated to 
buy raw materials. The course of trade in the 
wool market, therefore, will be eagerly watched 
during the next few months with a view of 
ascertaining whether the present activity will 
turn out to be merely temporary or will prove to 
be an omen that the tide is beginning to turn, 
and is an indication that a gradual advance 
toward recovery and stable conditions is under 
way. 

Uncertainty as to how and when the British 
government will dispose of its heavy holdings 
tends to cloud the situation; its auction in the 
second week in December resulted in a sale of 
barely 1,500 bales out of 7,400 offered. If the 
market were called upon to absorb, within a 
comparatively short period of time, the holdings 
of the British government it might establish 
new levels substantially below those of today; 
but hope is expressed that the government will 
either sustain the market by selling gradually at 
prices that are essentially pegged, or find some 
way in which to dispose of the surplus to central 
Europe on a credit basis. 

Substantial jobbers and manufacturers have 
refrained from committing themselves for future 
requirements until it can be determined how the 
winter trade is cutting into accumulated stocks; 
consequently business has been somewhat slow, 
especially in goods for men’s wear, and some 
small lots have been secured from jobbers at 
figures somewhat below those asked by the mills. 
The latter have, in the main, refused to meet the 
cuts frequently quoted by jobbers; it being 
contended that to do so would only weaken the 
market still further without securing any business 
of real importance, and that the jobber liquida- 
tion must be completed eventually and the 
sooner the better. Worsted dress goods have 


afforded the dealings which have attracted the. 
most attention, and there have been some fairli: consumption was 384,000 bales. 


sales of medium and best qualities of staple and 
novelty goods. 

The American Woolen Company’s auction 
sale of 9,000 pieces of overcoatings was concluded 
December 16, having run three days. The 
highest bid for any goods at the first day’s sale 
was $3.50 for a fine kersey which opened the 
fall season of 1920 at $8.0714 a yard. Prices 
were generally about 25 to 40 per cent of those 
made at the opening level for 1920. Small 
jobbers were the principal buyers, the large 
manufacturers not caring to take the small lots 
offered. The wool machinery of New England 
is authoritatively estimated to represent about 
go per cent of that of the country, of which 53.1 
per cent was reported as idle on November 1 as 
against 51 per cent on October tr. 


During the past month there 
has been an increase in buying 
of cotton by New England 
mills; not, to be sure, in anything like the normal 
volume, but enough to’ be noted in contrast 
to the stagnation previously existing. One 
requisite before substantial buying can be ex- 
pected, either of cotton or products manu- 
factured from cotton, is confidence that a 
“turning point” has’ been reached and that 
quotations have descended to a level below 
which they will not break. Production has 
not increased during the past month, and an 
estimate of the average capacity production of 
New England mills at the middle of December 
is somewhat lower than the range of 30 to 4o per 
cent reported in the last issue of this Review. 
Even this amount is not being absorbed by the 
normal channels of trade and goods are accumu- 
lating in the hands of the manufacturer. Where 
a mill that has been operating reports that its 
stock of finished commodities is no larger than a 
month ago, the situation very frequently is that 
it is shipping its output “on memorandum.” 

The heavy curtailment in the cotton manu- 
facturing industry of the country is readily 
seen in the Census Bureau report on cotton 
consumption in November, which is given as 
332,057 bales. For the first time the monthly 
consumption of cotton was smaller than that 
reported in August, 1914. At that time the 
The current 
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consumption thus falls 51,943 bales below that 
figure. Total consumption since August 1, the 
beginning of the cotton year, is 1,672,734 bales, 
against 2,042,871 for the same period a year ago. 


NEW ENGLAND COTTON STATISTICS 

Cotton Cotton 

Cotton heldin Spindles 

Consumed Mills Active 

Month Ending (bales) (bales) 

Aug. 31,1920 ......... 168,167 610,311 17,447,879 
MEE. SO, 1920... cea css 148,442 531,453 17,056,046 
Oct. 31, 1920 .......... 133,140 463,369 16,916,086 
Nov: 30; 1920 «0.0200: 100,442 485,651 15,412,242 


British consumption of American cotton is 
much below normal and the English cotton 
goods export market is suffering. 

The final estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture promise a cotton crop of 12,987,000 
bales, a figure higher than has been attained 
since 1914, and in excess of 450,000 bales above 
the average estimate of seventy-six members of 
the New York Cotton Exchange. The world’s 
visible supply of cotton, as of December roth, 
was 507,000 bales above that of the same date 
a year ago, and 1,762,000 bales greater than that 
of 1918. Exports since the beginning of the 
season, August 1, are approximately 350,000 
bales less than a year ago, most of this decrease 
arising since October 1. 


A distinct feeling of optimism 
is noted this month in the 
leather trade, due to an ap- 
parently slightly accelerated movement of goods 
and to anticipated demands from manufacturers 
who believe that retailers must soon come into 
the market to replenish stocks. Manufacturers 
have taken their inventory losses and are 
adjusting themselves to the situation. 

Heavy native steer (packer hide), which sold 
as high as 53 cents per pound in August, 19109, 
was 16 to Ig cents on December 15, 1920, 
and these quotations were only nominal. Calf 
skins which sold as high as$1.00in August, 1919, 
were 15 cents on December 15, 1920. These 
drastic declines, which are representative of the 
fall of hides and skins in general, have brought 
the market down to levels so low that one must 
go back to 1915 to find their parallel. Colored 
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chrome calf leather (upper leather) has declined 
from the price of $1.40 per square foot in Novem- 
ber, 1919, to the present quotation of around 60 
cents and is practically on a par with the 1917- 
1918 average. Scoured oak backs (sole leather) 
have dropped from $1.00 to $1.05 per pound to 
60 cents, the first time that they have sold at 
this price since the summer of 1916. 

The supply of hides and skins is above the 
requirements of present production. The con- 
sumption of raw cattle hides, during September 
totaled 875,000 hides, while the total stock on 
hand in the entire country on September 30, 
1920, was 5,969,000 hides. These were about 
equally divided between those in the possession 
of the packers and those in the hands of the 
dealers, importers, and tanners. Stocks of 
leather held by the tanners themselves, were 
extremely large and would be considered so even 
though production were on a normal basis. 


While curtailed produc- 
tion still prevails throughout 
the boot and shoe industry, manufacturers for 
the most part seem to be acquiring the convic- 
tion, judging by reports we have received from 
24 representative boot and shoe manufacturers, 
including some of the largest concerns in 
New England, that conditions have certainly 
at least ceased to grow worse, as they were 
apparently doing through the summer and early 
autumn. Only six of these concerns, reporting 
about the middle of November, indicate a 
decreased preduction from the preceding month; 
twelve state their production is about the same; 
and six report an increase in output. 

These same concerns were also asked how their 
shipments at the time of writing compared with 
those of the previous month. Several failed to 
answer the question specifically, but the majority 
reported shipments as either up to those of the 
previous month or increasing. Shipments in 
some cases were frankly stated to be in excess of 
production, consisting of old stock, but three 
reported both production and shipments as on a 
par, in one case being 40 per cent capacity. 

The testimony regarding the progress of the 
movement to put a stop to the unsettling con- 
ditions resulting from the widespread cancella- 
tion of orders prevailing since early in the year, 
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is of a somewhat uncertain character, eight con- 
cerns indicating that there has been little or no 
improvement and taking a rather dubious view 
of the prospects of being able to enforce drastic 
regulations on the subject. Three were non- 
committal and thirteen report a belief that con- 
ditions are improving, but without citing evi- 
dence from their own experience. At least one 
concern has refused absolutely to take can- 
cellations or to receive and give credit for 
returned goods, taking the attitude that they 
are prepared to enforce their rights if necessary 
in the courts, while a few report that they have 
never been subjected to trouble from this 
source. While, on the whole, it seems probable 
that there has been some improvement in this 
respect, there is apparently yet opportunity for 
a considerable amount of missionary effort in 
this direction. 

The export of shoes is not holding up well, that 
of October, 1920, being only 64 per cent of that of 
October, 1919. 

Retail shoe stores are doing a good business, 
which is seemingly about on a par with that of 
last year. One prominent chain of stores finds 
that their sales number about 10 per cent higher. 
Retail stocks are being liquidated and the feeling 
is quite generally prevalent among manufac- 
turers that merchants must soon enter the mar- 
ket, if only on a limited scale. Less criticism of 
the retailer by manufacturers and wholesalers 
is noticeable. The independent shoe store is 
under the necessity of being particularly careful 
at this period because of the advantage which the 
large manufacturer with his own selling outlets 
has over the smaller merchant in point of keeping 
his sizes complete and therefore being in a better 
position to satisfy customers. 


The cor fectionery industry, 
one of the most important in 
New England, is passing through the general 
period of readjustment common to all business. 
During the early months of the year business 
compared very favorably with 1919 — how to 
assure an adequate supply of raw material was, 
indeed, the pressing problem. No assurance 
could be obtained that the refiners would be 
able to provide a definite amount of sugar in a 
given month and, confronted by this situation, 
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the manufacturers purchased wherever a supply 
was available. Uncertainty as to foreign deliv- 
eries, coupled with the scarcity in this country, 
resulted in a tendency to buy a quantity amply 
sufficient to meet the anticipated needs of a 
busy season. The same condition existed, to 
only a lesser degree, with respect to other ma- 
terials needed; it was deemed necessary to 
purchase a safe margin of chocolate, nuts and 
paper box containers for the finished product, for 
a period several months in advance. 

Business for the first eight months of the year 
was good, and the first of September found 
orders booked ahead until after the holidays. 
Shipments had been heavier than during the 
previous year, and there was every prospect that 
the first of the year would find stocks sold, for 
the surplus accumulated during the earlier 
months has customarily been disposed of between 
Thanksgiving and the Christmas holidays. 
During September, however, cancellations and 
requests for deferred shipments began to make 
their appearance and by October salesmen whose 
work for the year had been regarded as completed 
were again sent out on the road to re-sell the 
stock thus released. This was no sooner accom- 
plished than it was necessary to repeat the 
process, and shipments during November fell 
off materially. In general, those firms selling 
through jobbers suffered most from cancellations, 
while those selling directly to retailers report 
relatively little loss through this source. 

The diminished demand evidenced in recent 
weeks has resulted in a curtailed production and 
the accumulation of a surplus of finished goods. 
The estimate of some of those closely connected 
with the industry is that output during the first 
week of December was little more than one third 
normal. Lowered production is responsible for 
the presence of an inventory that, though possibly 
not heavy when compared with many industries, 
is certainly unusual for confectionery manu- 
facturers at the end of the holiday season. A 
desire to move as large a portion as possible of 
the candy ready for shipment, and reduce 
inventories to a minimum by the first of the year, 
has led a number of manufacturers to make 
concessions in price. This latter condition is 
not general, but the stability in prices quoted that 
lasted until this past month, is no longer present. 
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Condition of Selected Member Banks 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 
: Banks in New Haven, Hartford, 
Banks in Boston Springfield and Providence 


coos Dec. 17 Nov. 19 Jan. 2 Change since Dec. 17 Nov. 19 Jan. 2 Change since 
ASSETS 1920 1920 1920 Jan. 2, 1920 1920 1920 1920 Jan. 2, 1920 


Commercial Loans and Investments, $571,384 $571,363 $516,982 + 54,402 $221,418 $223,933 $208,660 + 12,758 
Loans secured by U. S. obligations, 38,998 38,430 76,123 — 37,125 7,670 7,319 21,917 — 14,247 
Loans Secured by Stocks and Bonds, 149,831 150,308 163,798 — 13,967 44,536 45,511 44,532 
U. S. Certificates Owned . ‘ 14,768 9.191 27,930 — 13,162 12,067 10,659 17,219 
Other U. S. Securities Owned 8,687 8,565 10,837 — 2,150 29,657 28,872 24,687 

Total Loans and Investments, 783,668 777,857 795,670 12,002 315,348 316,294 317,015 
Cash in Vaults ; : 17,144 14,792 18,882 1,738 10,084 10,241 10,956 
Reserve with Federal Reserve Bank, 63,100 62,769 68,976 5,876 155797 16,303 16,158 


LIABILITIES 


Net Demand Deposits . : . 596,973 604,420 631,310 34,337 176,492 186,991 193,468 
Time Deposits P , : 48,685 49,936 41,432 7,253 101,808 101,962 87,726 
Government Deposits . ; : 22,603 10,646 31,101 8,498 10,375 2,908 9,548 

Total Deposits : 668,261 665,002 703,843 35,582 288,675 291,861 290,742 
Money Borrowed at Fed. Res. Bank, 111,931 105,581 126,250 14,319 5,634 5,503 15,201 
Capital é . 53,437 + 53,437 43,700 9,737 22,550 22,550 22,350 
Surplus : ; : ; ; 60,412 60,412 57,706 3,122 22,050 22,050 21,450 
Undivided Profits. .  .  . 17,283 17,283 12,706 4,577 10,397 10,397 8,923 


5,152 
4,970 
1,667 
772 
421 
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16,976 
14,082 
27 
2,067 
9,567 
200 
600 
1,474 
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Ratio of Borrowings to Total Loans, 14.3 13.8 15.6 1.3 7 ey 4.7 
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Condition of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 

Dec. 17,20 Nov. 19,°20 Dec. 19,719 Dec. 17,°20 Nov. 19, °20 Dec. 19, °19 

Gold Reserve against F.R. Notes, $154,549 $143,679 $95,247 Federal Reserve Notes . . $293,067 $288,696 $238,211 
Gold Reserve against Deposits, 45,125 50,441 56,823 Federal Reserve Bank Notes . 20,232 18,434 20,644 
Total Gold : : . 199,674 194,120 152,070 Due Treasury United States . 608 768 20,162 
Legal Tender and Silver . . 10,888 9,993 3,725 Due Member Banks, reserves. 117,120 115,443 111,030 
Total Cash Reserves . 210,562 204,113 155,795 Collection items, etc. . - 46,186 47,937 68,220 
Discounts secured by U.S. Sec., 77,244 78,219 134,324 Gross Deposits . . 163,914 164,148 199,412 
Discounts—Commercial Paper, 81,270 89,712 49,559 
Bankers’ Acceptances purchased, 19,282 29,869 14,412 
U. S. Sec. to secure circulation, 21,436 21,436 21,436 
Other U. S. Securities owned . 11,679 12,178 701 
Total Earning Assets . 210,911 231,414 220,432 
Uncollected items . ; . 78,285 57,635 95,697 Per cent. reserve. ‘ $5.9 51.6 46.8 


Other resources. : ‘ 1,519 1,630 1,368 Loans to other Fed. Res a 15,298 42,621 _ 
Total Resources. . 503,873 497,154 474,383 Borrowed from other F. R. Bks., 70,536 


Capitl . . 3 . . . 7,718 7,669 ~—-7,104 
Surplus . - : « A2ss51 ~dessat 5,206 
All other liabilities. : ; 6,591 5,856 3,806 

Total Liabilities. . 503,873 497,154 474,383 


Retail Trade Conditions 


Percentage of Net Sales Percentage of Stock Rate of Yearly Stock 
Nov., 1920, to Net Sales: — Nov. 30, 1920, to Stock: — turns in:— 


Oct. Nov. Oct. 31 Nov. 30 Oct. 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1220 


Boston (7 stores) 113.6 115.0 109.0 107.1 f 3.71 
Outside (17 stores) 97.0 101.7 98.0 110.6 i 2.62 
New England (24 stores) 109.2 111.4 105.1 108.2 : 3.33 
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CHARLES A. MORSS FREDERIC H. CURTISS 


Governor Chairman and Federal Reserve Agent 
CHESTER C. BULLEN WILLIAM W. PADDOCK WILLIAM WILLETT CHARLES F. GETTEMY 
Deputy Governor Deputy Governor Cashier Assistant Federal Reserve Agent 


Assistant Cashiers 


FRANK W. CHASE ELLIS G. HULT WILLIAM N. KENYON 
ERNEST M. LEAVITT HARRY A. SAUNDERS L. WALLACE SWEETSER 
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